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assemblies of the Roman people. He struck at the prole-
tariate by depriving them of the right to cheap corn, hoping
in this way to stop them from flocking to Rome. Also,
though decrees of the plebs were still regarded as having the
force of law, he passed a law by which all Bills proposed
by the tribunes must first be placed before the Senate and
sanctioned by it before they were submitted to the popular
assembly. At the same time the right of veto possessed by
the tribunes was limited. Thus the office lost almost all its
importance in political affairs, retaining only the right of
giving individual assistance to plebeians. Even the right of
sitting in judgement was virtually lost by the plebeian
assemblies : most political and criminal trials were now, in
accordance with new laws, referred to special permanent
courts, in which a praetor presided and senators composed
the jury. The title of tribune became not merely unattractive
but positively injurious, because ex-tribunes were deprived of
the right to compete for the higher magistracies, so that it
was impossible for them to enter the Senate or command an
army or govern a province.

The authority and power of the Senate were increased at
the cost of the tribunes and the popular assembly. All the
rights it had enjoyed before the legislation of the Gracchi
were now restored to it. To Sulla it was obvious that the
Senate could, and the rabble of Rome could not, govern
a world-wide state. By a whole series of laws, on which
thereafter the activity of the body was based, the Senate
was made the actual head of the state, and the magistrates
were made subservient to it. These laws strictly defined the
magistrates' official career and limited their power. An
obsolete law of 342 B. c., which required that an interval of
ten years should elapse before the same office could be held
a second time, was now re-enacted; and a law was passed,
based on one of 180 B. c., which fixed the age of candidates and
the order in which offices must be held: no one could be
quaestor before the age of thirty, nor praetor before he was
forty; it was expressly provided that two years must elapse
between the tenure of one magistracy and the tenure of
another. Of even greater importance was the regulation
that the magistrates should remain at Rome during their
whole year of office. Only in exceptional cases and by the
express appointment of the Senate could the consuls carry on